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OLD HOUSES ON C STREET AND THOSE 
WHO LIVED THERE. 

By DOUGLASS ZEVELY. 
(Read before the Society April 1, 1901.) 

If others, like myself, who have a recollection of this 
city during 40 or 45 years— some of course for a longer 
time— have a temperament like mine, they must often 
enjoy recalling neighborhoods that have experienced 
many changes, and enjoy equally as much remembrance 
of the old residents, so many of whom— the larger por- 
tion indeed— have passed away. 

Pleasant and instructive evenings passed at the meet- 
ings of this Society have started such a reminiscent 
mood and induced me to attempt a record of this kind, 
which my own recollection can furnish to a large ex- 
tent, but which has been made more complete by pleas- 
ant chats with older residents still in the city, as well 
as by letters from those living elsewhere. It has proved 
a very enjoyable occupation for me and my pleasure will 
be greatly added to if what I have to offer proves, even 
to a small extent, agreeable to those present. 

The first system of numbering houses in the city was 
authorized by Act of Council, May 8, 1854, and changed 
to the present system— decimal, so called— by Act Nov. 
29, 1869. Those I quote will, therefore, be the ones 
now in use. Many thanks are due to Mr. M. I. Weller 
for the above data. 

The unattractive appearance of this city for so many 
years prior to 1871 is difficult to realize when contrasted 
with that which it has had for more than 25 years. 
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Many can recall how the streets were deep with mud in 
wet weather and thick with dust at other times. Horses, 
cattle and swine roamed about the streets, no city or- 
dinance being then in force to keep them within stable- 
yard bounds. 

In this respect all neighborhoods were alike, but C 
street among others was the home of many fashionable 
families until about thirty years ago, though it has en- 
tirely lost its status in that respect. 

The first house worthy of note (No. 302) dates from 
1837 as the home of the late John W. Maury, and it is 
where he died in February, 1855, at the early age of 46. 
It continued to be the family home for the remainder 
of his widow's life, and three of the daughters are still 
living there. 

Mr. Maury became a resident of Washington about 
1829 or 1830, his first residence being the house now 
numbered 325, which originally was a double house, two 
stories in height, with a large front yard. In recent 
years a portion of it has been used for a small dwelling 
on the east side, but otherwise it has remained un- 
changed for more than 70 years. 

Mr. Maury's first business occupation was that of a 
broker. Prior to 1846 he was one of the directors of the 
Bank of the Metropolis (now National Metropolitan) 
and upon the death of General Van Ness in that year he 
became president of the bank and was holding that posi- 
tion when he died. Mr. Maury was one of the repre- 
sentative citizens in those days and was Mayor of the 
city in 1852 and 1853. 

His eldest son, Mr. Wm. A. Maury, the surviving son 
of the family, who is still a resident of Washington, 
tells me that he was born in the house above mentioned, 
where his father had his first home. He has been well 
known for many years as a prominent member of the 
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bar, and was at one time associated with the late James 
M. Carlisle in that profession. Mr. Maury was one of 
the Assistant Attorneys-General of the U. S. from 1882 
to 1893. 

The house adjoining the Maury house (No. 304) was 
the residence of Dr. William Jones as far back as 1839, 
and until his death in 1867. Dr. Jones was born near 
Cabin John Bridge in 1790, and was married in this 
city in 1821 to a sister of the late W. W. Corcoran. A 
very complete histoiy of his life is on record, written by 
the late Dr. J. B. Blake, so none is needed in this paper. 
One of his daughters, now dead, was the wife of Com- 
modore Sommerville Nicholson (retired) U. S. N. who 
is living with a married daughter in this city. 

During a very pleasant call on that officer he men- 
tioned one peculiar trait of his father-in-law which it 
might be interesting to note. He says he was in many 
ways very strict in his views of what was or was not 
proper, and among other matters of propriety, about 
which opinions often vary, he did not approve of kiss- 
ing, no matter how far a courtship had progressed, and 
the Commodore added— " not being willing to accept 
his view of the matter I was very careful to indulge my- 
self only when he was not in sight.' ' As for myself— 
and I think others here this evening will agree with me 
—I am very well satisfied to think, as I recall my days 
of courtship, that my prospective parents-in-law had 
more liberal views in regard to such matters. 

Dr. Jones' only son— Mr. Win. T. Jones— is still liv- 
ing and has been a resident of Kensington, Md., for 
several years. 

Adjoining the Dr. Jones house (No. 306) was the 
home of Dr. Jonas Green when he first came to Wash- 
ington in 1844. In 1847 he rented it furnished to Robt. 
C. Winthrop, of Mass., who was Speaker of the House 
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of Eepresentatives during that year and the next, and 
Senator during 1850 and 1851, filling the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Daniel Webster. Mr. 
Winthrop also delivered the inaugural address at the 
ceremonies attending the laying of the corner stone of 
the Washington monument in 1848. Dr. Green, after 
a temporary residence on Pennsylvania Avenue near 
6th Street, had his home on C Street, west of Four-and- 
one-half , which will be noted later on. 

The next house to this— No. 308— was built by Henry 
Weightman, a brother of General Roger C. Weightman, 
mayor of the city in 1824, 1825 and 1826. It dates 
back to 1835 or 1836. Originally (and until changes 
were commenced a year or two ago) the house set back 
from the side-walk some distance, with a stone wall 
about two or three feet in height on a line with the 
adjoining houses. Francis Scott Key owned and oc- 
cupied it for a time prior to 1843, when it was sold 
by his widow to the late John A. Smith, who was for 
more than 20 years clerk of the Circuit Court, and who 
with his family formed part of the best society in the 
city. Mr. Key had a portion of the west side devoted 
to an office with a separate door, but Mr. Smith aband- 
oned this and made it a part of the dwelling proper. 
The house had a plain brick front, was unusually wide, 
and had old-fashioned high ceilings. Mr. Smith con- 
tinued to have his home there until his death in 1868, 
and his widow remained there until her death in 1883. 
A year or two after that a son and three daughters con- 
stituting the family, moved into the northwest section of 
the city, and with the exception of the son, who died in 
1896, they are living there now; also two granddaugh- 
ters. The changes lately completed have placed an 
apartment house on the site, which has its frontage on 
a line with the neighboring houses. 
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Across the street (No. 309) was the home of Charles 
Bradley, being first occupied by him in 1849 or 1850. 
In his early manhood he was employed as bookkeeper 
by the Patriotic Bank and afterwards for many years, 
until his death in 1881, was Cashier of the National 
Bank of the Republic, and Secretary of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Co. 

Mr. Bradley and his wife were both natives of this 
city, the former having been born here in 1816. 

During the time he lived there his home had a large 
shaded yard on the east side, upon which a house was 
built by him in 1869 and in which he died. The house 
adjoining his first home (No. 311) belonged to the Kib- 
bey estate and was donated by one of Mr. Kibbey's 
daughters, now living in the city, for the use of the 
Young Women's Christian Home. 

The original home remains to-day unchanged in ap- 
pearance, excepting that it shows, more than other 
houses in the street, signs of being very old. 

Three sons and three daughters of Mr. Bradley are 
still living here, one of the former being an Associate 
Justice of the District Supreme Court. The family 
ceased in 1886 to occupy the house built by Mr. Bradley 
in 1869, as above noted. His widow died in 1895. 

Adjoining the John A. Smith house on the west is 
the former home of Dr. John Frederick May, who was 
born in this city May 17, 1812. It was built for him 
and he first occupied it in 1852. He lived there until 
1871 after which date he resided in Europe for a time 
and also in New York, returning to this city in 1882 and 
dying here in May, 1891. Dr. May was the son of Dr. 
Frederick May who came to this city in 1795 from Bos- 
ton. He, as well as the son, was quite prominent as a 
resident and as a physician, and his home was the same 
house, built by him on Capitol Hill (New Jersey 
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Avenue), where Judge Joseph Holt died in recent 
years. 

Dr. May was the eldest of eight children, all born in 
the house on New Jersey Avenue, and all of whom he 
outlived. 

When he vacated the C Street house he sold it to Mr. 
Franklin Rives, son of the late John C. Rives, and it 
was his home for several years. 

Next to the May house was one built for Fitzhugh 
Coyle, practically the duplicate of Dr. May's, and 
erected about the same time. Both of these houses 
have brown stone fronts, and fifty years ago were con- 
sidered a very pretentious style of dwelling. Mr. 
Coyle 's family, like that of Dr. May, was prominent 
socially and its members were numbered among the 
wealthy residents of that time. A married daughter 
of Mr. Coyle is still living here; and Dr. May's widow 
is also, the latter' having with her her younger son (Mr. 
Frederick May) and one of her daughters. 

Mr. Coyle was born in this city in May, 1818, and 
died in the house on K Street, where his daughter now 
resides, in September, 1877. His widow also died there 
in January of last year. The greater part of Mr. 
Coyle 's business life was in the line of hardware and 
agricultural implements. 

In earlier years he was an engineer. When the old 
Patriotic Bank went out of business he founded the 
National Bank of the Republic and was President of 
that institution at the time of his death. 

Like others ^ho are mentioned in this paper Mr. 
Coyle was numbered among the representative business 
men of the* city during his long life as a resident. 

Two or three doors west from the two houses last 
named is what has been known since the earlier history 
of the city as Jackson Alley, running through to Penn- 
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sylvania Avenue. On the west side of this, alley (No. 
324) was the residence of James Campbell during his 
term of office as Postmaster General in the Cabinet of 
President Pierce (1853 to 1857). Mr. Zenas C. Rob- 
bins resided there after that time for several years, and 
it was the home at one time of Henry L. Ellsworth, of 
Indiana, the first Commissioner of Patents, 1836 to 
1848. 

Mr. Robbins is still living in this city, as also his wife 
and son, the father having passed the record of four 
score years about ten years ago. 

Zenas C. Robbins was born in New Hampshire in 
October, 1810, and at the age of 21 went to Boston where 
he lived for three years. From there he went to St. 
Louis where he remained for ten years and in 1844 be- 
came a resident of this city. He has told me of his 
journey from St. Louis to Cincinnati by water, covering 
three days and from there on to Brownsville, Pa., and 
Cumberland by stage, occupying seven or eight days. 
From the latter place travel by rail to Relay House was 
over wooden rails and was anything but comfortable; 
in fact it was anxiety all the way for fear that the rails 
would loosen at the ends and come plunging through 
the floor of the car. 

For the first seventeen years of his life here Mr. Rob- 
bins was one of the prominent patent attorneys of the 
city and during the administration of President Lin- 
coln was Register of Wills. He had formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln while he was in 
Congress and Mrs. Robbins and her sister were accom- 
panied by Mr. Lincoln to the Inauguration Ball when 
Zacharay Taylor came into office. This intimacy with 
Mr. Lincoln continued when he became President and 
Mr. Robbins was selected by him as the first of 
five commissioners constituting a Board to organize 
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a Loyal Police Force for this city, under an Act of 
Congress passed at the special session called by Mr. 
Lincoln soon after he came into office. The late Wm. 
H. Tenney, Ex-Mayor Henry Addison of Georgetown 
and Sayles J. Bowen were three of his colleagues on this 
Board. When called together by the President, he said 
to Mr. Tenney: "I have appointed you to please my 
friend Caleb Smith " (Secretary of the Interior). To 
Mr. Addison he said : " I have appointed you to please 
my friend Montgomery Blair, ' ' and to the other two he 
made a similar statement ; but he added : "I have ap- 
pointed Mr. Bobbins to please myself.' ' The procla- 
mation abolishing slavery was being discussed very 
earnestly here during the weeks preceding the date set 
for it to take effect, and appeals came from many loyal 
republicans for the President to reconsider the matter 
as there were strong indications that the proclamation, if 
carried out, would seriously injure the party. Among 
many others who had every confidence in Mr. Lincoln's, 
standing firm in the matter were Mr. Bobbins and the 
Bev. Byron Sunderland, but the latter seemed to think 
it was the duty of all to say a word in support of the 
measure, so he asked Mr. Bobbins to call with him and 
introduce him to the President. He gladly consented 
and Dr. Sunderland in an earnest way told the Presi- 
dent that he hoped what he might say would help in 
some degree to persuade him to remain firm in his deter- 
mination. * * Go on, ' ' said Mr. Lincoln ; ' i every little 
helps. ' ' 

In the second house west from the one last mentioned 
General John C. Fremont was living in 1841 when he 
eloped with the daughter of Senator Benton, the two 
gentlemen being near neighbors at the time. General 
Fremont died in July, 1890, but his widow is still liv- 
ing, her present home in Los Angeles, Cal., having been 
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a gift to her from the women of that state. Another 
distinguished man who occupied this house was Alex. 
H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior in the Cabinet of 
President Fillmore. After the return of Dr. Byron 
Sunderland from Paris in 1866 the house was purchased 
by several members of the First Presbyterian Church 
and presented to him and his wife for a parsonage. 

No. 332 was the home for more than 30 years of Rev. 
Wm. McLain, and it was there that he died February 
15, 1873. Three of his family continued to have their 
home there for six years longer, and two of them (Dr. 
John S. McLain and the older daughter) are still living 
in this city. Mr. McLain was born in Champaign 
County, Ohio, in 1806. He was graduated at Miami 
College in that state and finished a theological course at 
Yale. In 1833 he became a resident of Washington and 
was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church from Jan- 
uary 3, 1837, to June, 1840, when failing health obliged 
him to resign. He was actively connected with the 
American Colonization Society for 33 years, having 
been its secretary, and afterwards treasurer and finan- 
cial secretary. 

No. 334 C Street was the home of the late Senator 
Thos. H. Benton during a large part of the time he was 
in the Senate, and it was in that house he completed the 
literary work which helped so greatly to make his name 
famous in history. 

On the afternoon of February 27, 1855, the house was 
totally destroyed by fire. It was bitterly cold weather 
and I can distinctly remember it. Not being sure of the 
date, I wrote to Mr. J. J. Peabody, secretary of the 
Veteran Volunteer Fireman's Association, and in giv- 
ing me that date he added : ' ' I can vouch for the cold 
weather, for I was frozen while in a tree holding the 
hose pipe." 
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Mr. Peabody says one incident of the fire was the 
active part taken, in extinguishing the flames, by a dele- 
gation of Indians who happened to be in the city at the 
time. Besides the loss in other respects, by the fire, Mr. 
Benton lost all the manuscript and papers of the nearly 
completed second volume of his "30 Years' View," and 
a greater portion of them had to be replaced from mem- 
ory. It was accomplished, as we all know, and the 
second volume appeared in 1856. His other great work 
was "The Abridgment of the Debates in Congress" 
from 1787 to 1856, which comprised 16 volumes, but he 
was unable to bring it down beyond 1850. While in the 
midst of this vast work, the value of which is acknowl- 
edged by all historians, he found time to write his 
"Examination of the Dred Scott Case," the decision 
in which by Judge Taney, of unhappy fame, he criti- 
cised severely. He was an indefatigable worker, and 
persisted, even when his health commenced to show a 
rapid decline, in continuing to work, and the closing 
portion of his * * Debates in Congress, ' ' were dictated in 
a whisper as he lay on his death-bed. He occupied the 
house which was built upon the same site as the one 
burned, and died there in April, 1858, at the age of 76. 

While the elopement of Miss Benton with General 
Fremont is quite likely remembered by all who have 
some acquaintance with the history of those days, few 
perhaps are aware that the son and namesake of Gen- 
eral Fremont followed his father's example as to elop- 
ing, and strange to say in both cases, when the son-in- 
law went bravely forth to meet the lady's father, with 
some hope of a bless-you-my-children kind of welcome 
and forgiveness (elopers will be over sanguine some- 
times) both of them encountered, instead, a decided case 
of angry parent and barely escaped a rough sort of 
shaking as a punishment for the offense committed. 
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In his private life Benton's relations were of the most 
pleasant kind. He was a religious man, although he 
could, like his great political chief, when occasion 
seemed to demand it, swear in the regular way. He was 
rigidly moral and was too fond of work ever to make 
social life a business ; but he liked small dinners with a 
few intimate friends only, or with noted and brilliant 
public men, and at such gatherings he always appeared 
at his best. 

His general knowledge was wonderful and his delight 
in work for work's sake made him of as much use as a 
library of reference; and his friends often applied to 
him for information upon abstruse matters. Webster, 
himself, acknowledged his indebtedness to him on one 
occasion, and is authority for the statement that Benton 
knew more political facts than any other man he had 
ever met, more even than John Quincy Adams, and that 
he possessed a wonderful fund of general knowledge. 
Although very gentle in his dealings with those for 
whom he had friendly feelings, he was by nature 
rather quarrelsome and revengeful in character. His 
personal and political prejudices were bitter, and 
he denounced his enemies freely in public and on 
the stump. He was one of those on board the Prince- 
ton during the administration of Tyler, when the 
bursting of a gun killed so many prominent men. 
The tragic nature of the accident and his own narrow 
escape made a deep impression upon him, and it was 
noticed that after that time he was more forbearing and 
forgiving than in former years. He became good 
friends with Webster and other political opponents with 
whom he had once been hardly on speaking terms. 
Calhoun, however, he would never forgive. His for- 
giveness when once granted was always sincere and 
complete, and he could not do enough then to show that 
11 
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it was so. A man from Missouri, who had been his bit- 
ter and malignant political foe for many years, having 
been unfortunate in business, and desirous of bettering 
himself by going to California, where Benton's influ- 
ence through his son-in-law was supreme, was persuaded 
by Webster to appeal to the generosity of his old enemy. 
Benton not only met him half way, but helped him with 
a lavish kindness that nothing but a life-long friendship 
would have justified. Webster has left on record that 
after being again on good terms with Benton, there 
was no man in the Senate of whom he would more freely 
have asked any favor that could be properly granted. 

Benton was a most loving father and a particularly 
devoted husband. His married life began soon after he 
entered the Senate, and was a most happy one to the 
end. His first great sorrow was when his wife was 
stricken with paralysis in 1844, which left her an invalid 
until her death ten years later, and during that time her 
husband was at her bedside almost constantly when not 
occupied with public duties. 

It is scant praise to say that while mere acquiesence 
on his part would have enabled him to become rich 
through government influence, Mr. Benton, nevertheless, 
died a poor man. In public and private life he was a 
man of sensitive purity of character. He would never 
permit any person connected with him by blood or mar- 
riage to accept office under government, nor would he 
favor any application for a government contract on 
political grounds. During his last years, when his 
sturdy independence and his devotion to the Union had 
caused him the loss of his political influence in his own 
state and with his own party, he nevertheless stood 
higher with the country at large than ever before. 

What has been known as the Anderson House for 
several years, on the southeast corner of Four-and-one- 
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half and C Streets, was built by the late Jos. B. Bryan 
about 1843 for George Parker, whose residence it con- 
tinued to be until his death in December, 1876. Mr. 
Parker will be remembered as one of the leading mer- 
chants, having with his brother, Thos. Parker, con- 
ducted a very extensive grocery business on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue opposite Brown's (now Metropolitan) 
Hotel. Like the Coyle and May houses, it is built of 
brown stone— i. e., the front— with a width of 50 feet or 
more and three stories in height. Besides the main 
building it had many rooms in the extension, as also 
some in the basement. During recent years the eastern 
portion of it has been used for a separate dwelling. 

The Parker family were numbered in past years 
among the wealthy residents of the city and their enter- 
tainments were a feature in social circles. There are no 
doubt some living here now— belles and beaux of those 
days— who can recall the brilliant gatherings in that 
house. The two younger sons of Mr. Parker are still 
living in Washington ; also one of his daughters. 

It should be noted in this record that what was for- 
merly Four-and-one-half Street has by recent Act of 
Congress been changed to John Marshall Place by title 
— i. e., from the City Hall down to C Street. But I 
assume that the old designation for houses I mention 
is allowable. 

On the northeast corner of Four-and-one-half and C 
Streets is where Mr. Gottlieb C. Grammer lived for 27 
years until his death there in January, 1857. One of 
the surviving children of the family, Rev. Julius E. 
Grammer, who has been a resident of Baltimore for 
many years, was born in that house in 1831. The house 
was built very early in the last century by a Mr. Cald- 
well of Philadelphia, a seafaring man. It still stands 
on a high terrace as originally built, but the old-fash- 
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ioned gable roof and attic were replaced with a mansard 
roof when the late F. A. Lutz purchased the property in 
1861 ; and he also added one story at the same time. One 
peculiar feature of the interior of this house was the 
high mantles elaborately carved to represent the rigging 
and equipment of a seagoing ship, such as spars and 
anchors, a fancy, it is supposed, of its builder. These 
were removed by Mr. Lutz, however, when he became 
the owner of the property. 

Mr. Lutz was born in Georgetown in 1820, and after 
learning the harness and saddlery business there with 
his father, started in the same business for himself on 
Pennsylvania Avenue two or three doors east of the 
National Hotel, in 1848 or 1849, and continued there 
until about 1865, when he retired and was succeeded by 
his son, F. A. Lutz, who is still living at the same corner 
(Four-and-one-half and C). The father died in March, 
1885. I am told by Rev. Mr. Grammer that John 
Quincy Adams once lived in this same house— during 
the decade preceding its purchase by Mr. Grammer— 
and that it was at one time occupied by Matthew St. 
Clair Clark, for many years clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Hon. Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the 
Navy, in the Cabinet of President Buchanan, was a 
tenant during that term of office. I am indebted to Mr. 
W. W. .Birth for the information relative to the tenancy 
of .Mathew St. Clair Clark. 

A correspondence with Rev. Mr. Grammer above 
mentioned has furnished me with a short sketch of his 
father's life. G. C. Grammer, as he was always known, 
came to this country from the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg, Germany, when he was 18 years of age, and after 
living with an uncle in Annapolis, Md., for two years, 
took up his residence in this city in 1807. He began 
his business life as a grocery merchant, his first store 
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being on Thirteenth Street, near F, and afterwards at 
610 Pennsylvania Avenue. He retired from active busi- 
ness after 15 years, and at the time of his death had 
been president of the Franklin Fire Insurance Co. and 
the Patriotic Bank (later the National Bank of the 
Republic) for 35 years. 

Besides his very honorable business career for all 
those years he was always actively connected with the 
Episcopal Church, first as vestryman of St. John's 
Church from 1821 to 1826, and then at Trinity Church, 
which was located at that time on Fifth Street, between 
D and E, in what was afterwards known as Columbian 
Building. A large office building of recent construc- 
tion, with the same name, is located on the same site. 
He continued to be identified with that church and was 
a vestryman when Rev. Horace Stringfellow, and later 
Rev. C. M. Butler, were rectors successively at the new 
church at Third and C Streets, built in 1852. 

Before making mention of houses west from the 
Grammer corner, one or two should be noted at the east 
end of the block, which I omitted for convenience from 
the first pages of this paper. On the southeast corner 
of Third and C was the home, from about 1852, of the 
late Wm. B. Todd, and it is where he died in January, 
1873. His widow continued to have her home there 
until her death in March, 1895. 

The late D. W. Middleton purchased the ground about 
1845 and intended to build for himself on the site, but a 
location he had preferred on New Jersey Avenue, south 
of B Street, S. E., being available, he purchased a house 
there. The idea as to this style of house was suggested 
to him by one he saw in Hartford, Conn., and from the 
owner of that he obtained duplicate plans and specifica- 
tions. These and the lot he sold to the late Z. D. Gil- 
man and the house as it stands to-day was built for him. 
12 
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Owing to the sudden death of his wife, however, Mr. 
Gilman lost interest in the house and sold it to Mr. 
Todd. After the death of his widow it was sold to Chas. 
King, a builder and contractor of this city, and from 
him it was purchased during recent years for its present 
use, " The George Maulsby Memorial Home for News- 
boys, ' ' provision for such a home having been made in 
the will of Mr. Maulsby 's widow. 

This house is quite similar in design to the Swiss 
chalet, and the owner of the one in Hartford patterned 
his after one he saw when in Europe. It is two stories 
in height— with rooms on each side of a wide hall- - 
and built of brick with a plaster covering, known in 
those days as mastic, in imitation of brown stone. Mr. 
Todd will be remembered as a prominent merchant in 
this city, having established in 1830 the business of 
hats, furs, etc., on Pennsylvania Avenue under Brown's 
Hotel. Upon his retirement in 1862 he was succeeded 
by the late James Y. Davis, at whose death his two sons 
became the proprietors. They are now continuing the 
business at the corner of Twelfth and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Both of Mr. Todd's daughters have been living for 
many years in New York City, and two of his sons are 
still residents of this city; the younger one, Win. B. 
Todd, being collector of customs at Georgetown. 

On the northwest corner of Third and C Streets, 
Mr. David Aiken Hall, a well-known member of the 
District Bar, had his residence for nearly twenty-five 
years, up to 1873. The house was built for him and 
occupied early in the year 1849, and like others already 
mentioned, was a noticeable style of private dwelling in 
those days. Originally it had a high stoop entrance 
with an enclosed porch, and was two stories in height, 
with rooms on each side of the hall. The lawn on the 
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east side during the years Mr. Hall lived there was 
always planted with a variety of flowers, of which he 
was particularly fond. The house passed out of the 
widow's possession soon after the death of Mr. Hall, 
ex-Mayor Matthew G. Emery's brother, now dead, being 
the purchaser, from whose estate it was bought by Mr. 
J. B. Cralle, and he is the occupant at the present time. 
Mr. Emery added one story and changed the upper part 
of the house to a mansard roof. He also replaced the 
covered porch entrance with one of brownstone steps, 
and improved the house generally. Mr. Hall died in 
this house in December, 1870. 

David Aiken Hall was born in Grafton, Vermont, in 
December, 1795, and graduated at Middlebury College 
in that state. He came to Washington when about 25 
years of age and commenced the study of law with 
Judge Elias B. Caldwell. Owing to impaired health 
his studies were interrupted for a time, he having been 
advised to take a trip on horseback through parts of 
Virginia. He had letters of introduction from his 
brother, Prof. F. W. Hall, of Dartmouth College, to 
ex-Presidents Jefferson and Monroe, by whom he was 
welcomed in a very hospitable manner. Mr, Hall was 
lieutenant of a company organized to welcome Lafayette 
on the occasion of his visit to this city in 1824. He was 
also president of the New England Society, which he 
organized, and whose dinners each year were a notable 
feature of social circles in those days. He continued 
in the practice of his profession during the greater part 
of his life and was selected by the late James Greenleaf 
to administer his estate— one of the largest in this city 
in those days— because, as Mr. Greenleaf said, he was 
the only honest lawyer he ever knew. Among Mr. 
Hall's more intimate and warmest friends was Daniel 
Webster, with whom he was often associated in legal 
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cases. Mr. Hall's fondness for flowers (already alluded 
to) induced him to devote an entire square of ground 
which he owned on K Street, between Fourth and Fifth, 
N. W., to the cultivation of the rarest varieties, and also 
to that of some choice vegetables under glass. It is 
thought— so his daughter writes— that a Victoria Regia, 
which her father had in that garden, was the first that 
blossomed in this country. Among the rare vegetables 
which he raised was a Spanish cucumber, which much 
delighted the epicurean taste of Mr. Webster, and among 
the many letters from "Webster to him that were found 
after his death was the following: "Dear Mr. Hall- 
Have you a cucumber?— Yours truly, D. Webster." 
Mr. Webster very often received fish sent to him by 
friends in Massachusetts, and on one occasion he sent 
to Mr. Hall a young cod which had arrived packed in 
ice, with a note reading as follows: " Dear Mr. Hall— 
I send you a fish which in my state is called an es-cod. 
I do not know the derivation of the term, but here is the 
real thing; try it.— Yours truly, D. Webster.' ' 

Among other distinguished men who numbered Mr. 
Hall among their intimate acquaintances was Stephen 
A. Douglass; Major (afterwards General) Harry 
Prince; and Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Marsh. Mr. Marsh 
was Minister to Italy from 1861 to 1882. 

Mr. Hall's daughter, a letter from whom I have 
already quoted, says she distinctly remembers— though 
very young at the time— when her father took her by 
the hand one day in the parlor and said to Mr. Webster, 
' i This is my little girl, ' ' emphasizing the personal pro- 
noun because she was thought to be the only one of sev- 
eral children who resembled her father. She recalls the 
broad, intellectual forehead, the deep luminous eyes and 
benignant expression of the mouth of that great states- 
man as she looked into his face, and naturally feels 
proud after so many years to have such a recollection. 
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Mr. Hall was connected with the Whig party, and 
was secretary of the Whig National Committee during 
the campaign of 1852, but ceased to take much interest 
in politics after the failure of the Baltimore convention 
in that year to nominate Webster instead of Scott. He 
was a strong anti-slavery man like his neighbor, Gama- 
liel Bailey, but unlike him did not affiliate with the 
abolitionists, as he thought the slave owners should be 
compensated for their property. He would never hold 
slaves with the idea of buying and selling them, but 
owned them for use as servants, so as to keep them from 
being sold away from their families, and then encour- 
aged them to buy their freedom by crediting them with 
wages each month. But his treatment of them so won 
their devotion that when they found their freedom had 
been paid for, they would always entreat him earnestly 
to keep them as slaves. This he would never consent to 
do, however, but he assisted many of those who could 
do so to go to Canada with their families. 

* i None of the gatherings in my old home, ' ' writes 
Mr. Hall's daughter, "brilliant as many of them were, 
are so impressed upon my memory as the sight of the 
little group of weeping black men and women that gath- 
ered around my father's casket, and in sobbing tones 
spoke of his goodness to them in the old days of slavery, 
when he saved them from being sold and separated 
from kith and kin. ' ' 

Mr. Hall was twice married prior to 1838. His first 
wife was the daughter of Mr. Chas. Bulfinch, at one 
time supervising architect of the Capitol, and also first 
mayor of Boston. The second wife was a daughter of 
the Hon. Lewis Condict, a member of Congress from 
New Jersey from 1811 to 1817 and again from 1821 to 
1833; he was also Presidential elector in 1841. A 
daughter by this marriage is still living at Hartford, 
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Conn. The third wife was Abagail Wolcott Ellsworth, 
daughter of Major Martin Ellsworth, of Windsor, 
Conn., and granddaughter of Chief Justice Oliver Ells- 
worth, of the U. S. Supreme Court, who was the imme- 
diate successor of John Marshall in that office. One of 
her ancestors was the Colonial Governor Roger Wol- 
cott, of Connecticut. Three daughters and one son by 
this marriage are still living; two of the former in New 
York City and the other in Buffalo, N. Y. The son, 
Martin E. Hall, a retired officer of the II. S. Navy, lives 
at Lowell, Mass. 

A correspondence with the son and later with the 
daughter in Buffalo (Mrs. C. C. Wyckoff) has led to a 
very enjoyable renewal of an old family acquaintance, 
and I am. quite sure this Society will join with me in 
an expression of thanks to her for the history she has 
furnished of her family and former home. 

The house on the southwest corner of Third and C, 
now known as the Crosby House, was built by Major 
Carey Selden, about 1837-38 and was his home until 
the time of his death in 1843. His brother, William 
Selden, was Treasurer of the United States, under an 
appointment in 1839 by Levi Woodbury, Secretary of 
the Treasury. This house was advertised for sale 
in the Globe in July, 1843, and described as the ' ' very 
handsome and extensive private residence of the late 
Major Carey Selden," which indicates to some extent 
the attractive appearance of houses that have changed 
very much since those days. At that sale it passed into 
the possession of General Alexander Hunter, who was 
marshal of the District from 1834-48. His sister was 
the wife of William Selden, also marshal of the Dis- 
trict at one time, and otherwise a very prominent resi- 
dent as above noted. 

General Hunter died in that house in January, 1849, 
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and by the terms of his will it passed to his brother, 
Captain Bushrod Washington Hunter, United States 
Navy, and it was his home until 1853, when he moved 
to " Abingdon,' ' his Virginia estate. From there, when 
the war broke out in '61, he went south and entered the 
Confederate Navy. In order to avoid confiscation by 
the government his wife sold the property, under the 
power of attorney given her, during the first year of the 
war. After 1853 it was occupied by the late John C. 
Rives for about two years. 

The house is built of brick, four stories in height, 
with a large back building. Originally this had a porch 
connected with each floor, but in recent years these were 
removed and the wall line extended from the main 
building. The covered entrance on the Third Street 
side remains the same as when the house was built, but 
an entrance to the first and second floors has been added 
since it was sold by Captain Hunter. 

The first house west of Four-and-one-half Street, on 
the north side, is where Dr. Harvey Lindsly and his 
family had their home in former years, it having been 
first occupied by them in 1851, and continued to be their 
home until completion of a house for his use in 1875, 
just north of H Street, on Connecticut Avenue, where he 
died in 1889 after a residence in this city of more than 
60 years. The house on C Street is built of brick, three 
stories in height, with a basement, the latter being still 
used, as in the time of Dr. Lindsly, for an office. It was 
sold to the present occupant, Dr. J. E. Dexter, when 
Dr. Lindsly moved up town, and has remained 
unchanged in appearance for more than 50 years. 

Dr. Lindsly was one of the more prominent physi- 
cians of the city during his practice of more than 40 
years, but retired entirely when he changed his resi- 
dence as above mentioned. Socially he and his family 
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were identified with and very popular in the best circles 
of the community. Three of his daughters are still liv- 
ing in this city, his widow having died in 1892. 

The second house west from the Lindsly house was 
the home for four or five years, prior to 1855, of the 
Rev. C. M. Butler while he was for the first time rector 
of Trinity Episcopal Church. Afterwards it was occu- 
pied for a time by John C. Breckinbridge while he was 
a member of Congress. The next house to this, on the 
west, was rented by my father, Alexander N. Zevely, 
about 1849 or 1850, and he was a tenant there for four 
or five years. Those years were the earliest recollec- 
tions I have, and were refreshed in later years by what 
my parents told me of those we had for neighbors. Dr. 
Butler gave up his residence in Washington during the 
early part of the war, and was at his daughter 's house 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania, when he died in 1890 in 
the 80th year of his age. The daughter— Mrs. Helen 
Butler Falkner— is still living at that place, and one of 
her sons has recently become a resident of this city. 

My father came to Washington in 1835 from Salem, 
N. C, where he was born in 1814, and was married here 
in 1839 to Caroline Larkin, daughter of the late Samuel 
Larkin, of Portsmouth, N. H. On her mother's side she 
was connected with the Wentworth family of that state. 

On arrival here he accepted a position in the Post 
Office Department and in 1855 was promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent and disbursing clerk. Upon the 
death of John Marron, in 1859, he was appointed by 
President Buchanan to fill the vacancy as 3d Assistant 
Postmaster General, which he held for ten years. His 
death occurred in this city in March, 1888, at the age of 
74 years, and after a residence here of nearly 54 years. 

The third building west from the two houses last 
mentioned is now known as the Harper building, and 
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in it are located police headquarters and other city- 
offices. This is on the site of an old-fashioned double 
brick house, which dates back more than 70 years. Orig- 
inally it was two stories in height with a basement and 
attic, but a third story was added in 1840, and with that 
exception it remained unchanged until it was torn down 
in 1898 to make way for the present building. An 
article published in the Star in June of that year, refers 
to it as the old Exchange Hotel, but that name properly 
belongs to the house adjoining on the west, for which 
the other one was used as an annex, a passageway on 
the first and second floors connecting the two houses. 
The original Exchange Hotel, which was once known 
(after 1855) as Baker's Exchange Hotel (taking its 
name from the proprietor) is still standing and is used 
for much the same kind of business as in former years. 
In 1826 it was known as the Davis Hotel, taking its 
name from the proprietor. After a few years he moved 
up town and it was then conducted as a boarding house 
by Miss Ann Hamilton. Among many members of Con- 
gress who patronized the house while she had the man- 
agement of it, was the late Henry A. Wise, of Virginia. 
In 1830 Mr. V. Willett, of Rossville, Md., the 
present site of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
became the proprietor. In that year the railroad to Bal- 
timore succeeded the stage line and Mr. Willett, having 
been connected with the latter, had become well 
acquainted with the travelling public, which made his 
management of the house very successful. The first 
proprietor after it was known as the Exchange Hotel 
was Mr. J. M. Gilbert. During the time he had it, Han- 
nibal Hamlin of Maine and other members of Congress 
from that state were among the guests ; also several of 
the Ohio delegation. Mr. Gilbert in 1850 took the St. 
Charles' Hotel, corner of Third Street and Pennsylva- 
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nia Avenue, and some of those above mentioned went 
there with him. 

It is said that during the decade from 1840 to 1850 
many confidential consultations were held in this hotel 
regarding slavery and the work of preparation for the 
advent of the Eepublican party, the organization of 
which, begun in 1856, has strengthened with the growth 
of each succeeding decade. 

The article published in the Star of June 3, 1898, 
already alluded to, gives an extended history of this 
house, but the writer is in error as to the house torn 
down being used as a hotel after 1851. He evidently 
means the adjoining house, for the following reasons : 
in 1851 the property was sold to Dr. Jones Green, and 
the transfer paper bears date of April 1st in that year ; 
the party of the first part being Dr. Harvey Lindsly. 
After some few minor repairs were completed. Dr. Green 
moved in and continued to live there until the house 
was taken by the government for a hospital in 1861. 
It was used as such until near the close of the war, and 
Dr. Green's family did not occupy it again. When he 
died in December, 1868— his wife having died in 1866— 
the surviving child, Mrs. Alice Hutchins, who is still 
living in Philadelphia, became the owner and from her 
it was purchased by Mr. Harper. For many years after 
1865 it was known as the Cushing House, taking its 
name from the proprietor. 

It might be interesting to note as to fluctuations in 
value of this property that the sale to Dr. Lindsly in 
1842 gave the price as $4,500, and the price when sold 
by him to Dr. Green was $7,500. When sold to Mr. Har- 
per in 1896 the price paid was $8,500. 

Another interesting item in connection with this prop- 
erty is quite worthy of being on record, and that is what 
was known as the City Spring. It was located on the 
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eastern part of lot 3, lots 3 and 4 being those which 
represent the building there at present. The record of 
January, 1806, conveying the lot, upon which the spring 
was located, from Wm. Woodward to Robert Under- 
wood, says that the latter gave Woodward the same day 
a perpetual easement for the use of the spring for parts 
of lots 1 and 6 in the same square and to such persons 
or families as might become tenants or occupants, so 
the supply of water was not limited to one house. There 
was a stipulation, however, that those using the water 
should share any expense connected with the supply, 
and that hydrants should be supplied with spring stop- 
pers, and outlets not exceeding one inch in diameter. 
The National and Metropolitan Hotels, as far back as 
1809, it is said, had their supply of water from this 
spring, and the corporation of the city laid wooden 
pipes for carrying the water to running pumps on 
Sixth and Seventh Streets south of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. The old establishment known as the Public Baths, 
about where the government mail bag repair shop is 
now, had a supply of water also from this spring. It 
is not difficult for the older residents to recall this place 
as the only place of the kind in the District up to 30 or 
40 years ago. A Mrs. Aiken was the proprietor back in 
the 20 's and 30 's, as well as later, and when she died 
her daughters continued the business. 

Adjoining the mail bag repair shop, referred to above, 
there has been for more than forty years a frame house, 
the lower part used for a saloon, and in the rear of this, 
in the commencement of the last century, the marshal 
had a lock-up. In there, it is said, was confined a man- 
Patrick Mcgurk by name— who. was the first man hung 
in the District. His execution took place on a lot 
adjoining the Todd house, corner of Third and C 
Streets, in 1803. 



